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A STORY OF SOUTH INDIA’ 


CHAPTER I 


pee mince! AS A BOY 


Boyd Ba jolly Bennie! Why, it was ae a week 
\ ago that my wedding feast took place and now 


~ ’ve just been offered the charge of a school of 
my own. It all seems too good to be true. 


Do tell me something about yourself. I should love to 
hear the story of your life. 


_ Well, when I was a boy, I was called Konthy. I have 
another name now, but I will tell you about that later. One 
of the first exciting things that I can remember was seeing 
_ my father cruelly beaten. It was like this. He and I 

were crossing the road not far from our house when we 
noticed a group of men who seemed to be excited about 
something. Wondering what had happened, we walked 
along the road to see. The wheel of a bullock cart had 
come off and some sacks of rice had fallen out of the cart 
and burst. Suddenly one of the men turned round and 
saw my father standing behind him. He was very angry 
and called us all kinds of bad names, and he and some of 
his friends struck at my father with their-sticks. We 


hurried off as quickly as we could, but not batofe aoe eo 
father’s back and legs were bruised and bleeding, — ‘Then 


they started throwing stones at us. I shall never forget ~ 
- how one stone struck my hand; indeed, you can see that __ 
it is bent to this day. ae 
What a shame, Konthy! Surely you had just as” oe 
much right to go and look as they had ? pone 
_ Ah, but don’t you see ? They were caste men, and we 
were only outcastes, : 
Only outeastes? I don’t understand. es 


Well, shall we sit down in the shade and I will try to 
explain. I dare say you already know that long ago our 
country belonged to various dark-skinned peoples like 
-my own. We were our own masters and in many ways 
lived happy and contented lives. But later on we were 
conquered by the Hindus and became their serfs or slaves. 
They made us cultivate their fields and do‘all the hardest 
work. Up to a little while ago we were actually bought 
and sold with the land on which we lived. Our Hindu 
masters look upon us as little more than beasts—indeed, 
thoy eften treat us worse than they do their oxen. Should 
a high-class Hindu—a ‘ caste’ person, as he is called— 
meet us on the road, we have to get quickly out of the 
way, for our touch—yes, even our very shadow—is supposed 
to defile him. Now you can understand why my father 
was beaten. ~ 


Poor Konthy, I do feel sorry for you and your people. 
But please go on with your story. I wonder what your 
home was like ? 

That I can soon tell you. It was built on a sort of plat-— 
form of stones and eaith in the corner of a paddy field 
belonging to a rich Hindu land-owner. Paddy, as you 
know, is our name for rice in the husk, and as young rice 
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‘needs a lot of moisture, the paddy fields are kept> well 
‘supplied with water from the canals and are often quite 
deep in liquid mud. That is why our home had to be 
_ raised above the level of the ground. It certainly was 
built very simply. The thatched roof was supported by 
half a dozen upright poles and the four “ walls ’—if indeed 
you can call them such—were made by hanging up some 
large grass mats. There were no proper windows, but 
during the day we generally took down one or more of 
the mats to let the light in. “My mother did most of her 
cooking in the veranda, over a fireplace made of a few 
large stones. 

What did you have to eat ? 

We never had more than two meals a day; sometimes 
only one. They usually consisted of boiled rice with 
perhaps a little curry or spice. When times were bad, 
we were often reduced to eating roots 
of wild plants, and many a time have 
I lain down in the evening feeling 
very, very hungry. 


_ What did you do with yourself all day? 


Well, I 
generally 
had to make 
myself use- 
ful. WhenI 
was quite 
little, I often 
went to the 
- paddy fields 

i) se ~and looked 
Seek — BEG wD after the 


Pee ede has baby while 
is 1s how Konthy father pumped the water 'from the canal into 
. the paddy field, my mother 


‘worked hard in the thiols rata aN cathe times ee was le 

at home to scare away the crows from the paddy tha 

was drying in the sunshine on a mat outside our: -house. | i 
When I got a bit older, I. myself had to work in ge 


clearing away weeds, or transplanting | “hs young green. me 
shoots, according to the season of the year. Meanwhile, ie 
my father was hard at work, dredging the canals, pumping 
water into the fields, or ploughing up the Hooded ede a 
with his. master’s ‘bullocks: Seyi is. 


But didn’t you ever go to sehool Oa ie Y 
How could I? There were then no such things as schools # 
—at any rate in our parts—for despised outcastes. Not | ve 


yore ‘Single one of our family had ever learnt to read or write, : 


Then I don’t expect you knew much about God, did you ie 

No, nothing at all. We believed that all around us” 
were evil spirits, always ready to do us harm. I can tell 
you, we lived in constant dread of them. I remember < 
very well how one autumn there came a terrible time. 
of cholera—it was then that one of my sisters died. Night zi 
after night I lay awake and listened to the sound of men 
shouting wildly and beating tomtoms ; = 


disease. Not far from ¢ re) 
house there were some oy 
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Tomtoms such as the men beat together 


to drive away evil pirits. supposed to dwell i in ‘them 


CHAPTER II 
> AN INVITATION 
NE evening my father came in to supper looking 
rather excited. 
“What do you think I have just seen and 
Reird ?? he asked. Then he told us how he was coming 
_ back from the fields when he saw an Indian, dressed in a 


white jacket and turban, standing and singing at the 


corner of the road, with a little group of people gathered 


round him. My father kept at some distance, for he 
remembered what had happeried some years before when 
his curiosity got the better of his prudence. But when 
_the man who was singing saw him he beckoned to him - 
_ tocome up nearer. No one turned him away, so gradually 


my father came quite close. The singing was now over 


_ and the stranger was telling a story. It wasa very wonder- 


ful story—about “Someone very great’ Who loved other 


eee 


‘ 
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people and gave His life for them. Then the meeting 
ended and my father was just going away when the speaker 


_ stopped him and began to question him in a kind manner 
“ ‘aa himself and his family. 


Where is your house?’ he asked. ‘How many 
‘children have you?’ And then he went on to tell how 


| he had started a little school close by. Couldn’t my 


: 


_ father send one or two of us to learn to read ? 


2 My father explained that he needed my help in the 


_ paddy fields. ‘ Besides,’ he said, ‘it would | hardly 


re be safe for him to go far along the road, for he would 
certainly get beaten or stoned by the Hindu boys whose 
_~ houses he would pass.’ So.a whole year slipped by, and 


peetung more happened. ee 


The first school to which Konthy went was just an open shed with . 
low mud walis and a roof of thatch. 


Then my father chanced to meet the teacher again, and — 


they spoke about the difficulties of us children going 
to school. Then the teacher suggested: ‘ Why don’t 


you send the boy by the back way across the paddy fields; — 
he would then only have to go a little distance along the 


road, and he is old enough now for the extra walk.’ So 


he persuaded my father to bring me to his school at the 


end of the week. 


That was fine! Do tell me what happened next. 
Well my father and I started off one morning soon 


after sunrise. You can picture him walking steadily — 
behind while I ran on in front. Our path was along a very 


narrow winding lane between mud walls, with paddy 


fields on either side. The lane led into the main road, 


along which we had to go just a little way. Suddenly 


we heard an angry shout of ‘ Mahri-por!’ («Get out of 
my path.’) My father and I backed into a side lane, while — 
there passed by a big man with a loincloth fastened round 


, 


his waist, and a long white thread hanging from his neck 
and across his body. He was a Hindu priest on his way 


‘to the temple, and, if we had come too near to him, he 
would have considered himself defiled and unfit to oe 


- his gods until he had bathed. You see, he was a "caste ’ 


man and we were outcastes ! 

At last we reached the little school. It was just a sort 
of open shed with low mud walls and a roof of thatch. 
Some children were waiting about outside. My father 
asked them if the teacher was coming. “ Yes,’ they 
replied. “He will be here soon. Look, there he is!’ 
The teacher said how glad he was to see me and wrote 
down my name in his book. My father, of course, had 
to return at once to the paddy fields. 


How many children were there at your school ? 


Oh, about fifteen, I should think. We all sat down on 
the dry mud floor. Our teacher sat on a stool. He began 


_ \by teaching us a verse of a hymn, and then we 


stood up and sang it. After this the other children said 
a prayer, sentence by sentence. Of course, I could not 
understand it, but it really was ‘Our Father.’ Then 
the teacher told us a story. It was about the Lord Jesus 
and how He touched the poor ess man and made him 
well. 


Did you have a roll call as we do ? 

Oh yes, I forgot to mention that. The teaches called 
out all our names, and we all answered ‘ Haj-ya.’ which 
means ‘ here.’ 

Then there came the beats lesson, during which I 
just sat and watched. Each child had brought to school 
a cocoanut shell containing some sand from the riverside. 
This sand they poured out on the ground in front of them 


and spread it flat with their hands. Then the teacher 
gave them each a palm leaf with strange-shaped ‘letters’ 


ore ere nee ees 8 8 ae 
written on it. The children called out the names cot the iy 
letters one by one, and at the same time copied them 
_with their fingers in the sand. It was all very mysterious 
to me, but the teacher told me that soon I should 
understand. Then school ended and I made my wae - 
home. What a lot of news there was to tell! ie F 
For about two years I went to that school, whenever _ 
my father could spare me from the fields.. Then one day © 
there came a great excitement. Our teacher told us that — 
we were going to have a new school with doors and 
windows and benches and blackboards (whatever the last 
might be!) Day by day we used to go and watch the 
new building getting bigger and bigger, until at last it was ae 
done. Then the great day arrived when the padri sahib. 
(English clergyman) came to open it. We sang a lyric ~ 
which we had specially learnt for the occasion, and the 
padri sahib was very pleased, for he gave our teacher some — 
money with which to buy sweetmeats — 
for us to bring home. They were good! 
Now I began to do all sorts 4 

of other lessons—sums, and geography, __ 
and history. Gradually I worked 
my way up and up to the top — 
class. My father often asked me 
_ what I was learning, and so I was 
able to teach him a good deal. But 4 
the caste people were very angry eke 
about this new school, and many a 
et ee pee Soe time did I limp home with a bruised. | 
AGE aiBBiES Gace: leg, the result of a stick or stone. ee 


fe ee CHAPTER TTI 
"~~ ‘PICTURES WITH A LAMP’ 


ere ILL you ask your fathers and mothers if they 
vale \ \) would like to come this evening after sunset 
er and see my “ pictures with a lamp” ?’ The 
be o Spade sahib had walked over from a neighbouring town that 
__ morning and asked us to take this invitation to our homes. 
_.  ‘* Pictures with a lamp”! Whatever can they be?’ 
3 pe my father asked. So he and I and quite a lot of us from 
the huts all round gathered inside the schoolroom when 
the day’s work in the fields was done. Our women folk 
; ~ seldom come out at night, and so the audience was almost 
_ entirely composed of men and boys. There we squatted— 
some on benches, others on the floor—waiting for the 
‘pictures’ to begin. There was a perfect buzz of 
4 _ conversation. j 
a _ Probably you have already guessed the secret. It was 
‘e a magic lantern show—something we had never seen 
4 _ before. There were beautiful pictures of many kinds, 
___ but the best of them were those that had to do with the 
= Lord Jesus. What excitement there was among the 
- boys who came to school, for of course they knew what 
Ee eay of the different slides were about and were eager 
' to explain to their fathers and friends. ‘ There are the 
oe angels speaking to the shepherds!’ ‘ Those are the wise 
"men coming to see the baby King!’ ‘That is Jesus 
gS healing the blind man!’ And so on. Then another 
= ‘Picture was shown, and a sort of hush fell upon every 
one. * Yesu kuri sinmale’ (‘ That is Jesus on the cross’). 
_ My father was full of it all when he reached home, and 
4 told my mother that she must go next day and hear the 
Ee eae. even though she had missed seeing the pictures. 


oa +) bat 


" ae 


‘For,’ he said, ‘the padri sahib told us that Jesus is 


‘stronger than all the demons, and has conquered the 


great evil spirit.’ And they went, not only that day, 
but many a time after. | 


How splendid! But what happened next ? 

Well, I must tell you the rest of the story rather shortly. 
My father and mother began to attend the teacher’s 
weekly class. One evening they came back and told me 
that, when they knew enough, they were going to the 
church in a village some little distance off for a great 


service. The padri sahib, so they said, would be there, 


and they would have to answer questions and promise 
to serve God, and then they would have the name of the 
Father, and of Jesus, and of the Holy Spirit said over them, 
and water poured upon their heads, and thus they would 
join the band of Christians. . 
Some of the caste people were very angry when they 
heard what my parents were doing, and tried their best 
to make things hard for them. One day, for example, 


a Wer 


they accused my father of stealing some fruit from the 


Hindu priest, and a policeman came to arrest him. He 
was treated very roughly, and marched off to the police 
station which was many miles away. All night long he 


was locked up. Next morning it was easily shown that _ 


he was not guilty, but it made him miss a whole day’s 


work. The charge of stealing had been brought against 
simply out of spite. 


But were not you and your brothers and sisters baptized 


too ? 

Not just then, but we were soon afterwards. Our 
teacher took a lot of trouble in preparing us for that wonder- 
ful service. Oh, I was so wishing for the great day to come, 
for I did love the Lord Jesus, and I wanted so much to be 
a servant and soldier of His. Never, never shall I forget 
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Z -my baptism day. What a happy family we were as we 


all went to the Christian church that evening in the cleanest 

clothes that we could find! I was given there a new name— 
no longer was I to be called Konthy, my old heathen name, 
but Yesu Dasan, which means ‘ Servant of Jesus.’ The 
padri sahib preached a beautiful sermon. His text was: 
‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ We needed 
a big bit of help and encouragement that day, for when 
we got home we found that some of our heathen neighbours 
had robbed our little garden of a great part of our vege- 
tables and fruit, which meant hungry days to follow. 
They were afraid that the evil spirits would get angry if 
we no longer offered to them the usual sacrifices and perhaps 
would do mischief to all the village. Not long afterwards, 
though, I am glad to say, many of the neighbours who 
had persecuted us began themselves to learn about the Lord 
Jesus from our Christian teacher. 
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Konthy’s father was busy all day ploughing the flooded rice ftelds with his 
f master’s bullocks, 
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CHAPTER IV | 
OFF TO A BOARDING SCHOOL _ 


Y this time I was twelve years old and nearly top 
B of my school. Then came a new excitement. — 
Quite unexpectedly one morning the padri sahib — 
arrived and, after questioning the whole school, asked 
our teacher the names of the two boys who were getting 
on best. To my surprise and joy, I was one of the two — 
selected. The padri sahib told me that he was very glad 
to hear of the good progress I was making, and said that 
he would come round and see my father. ‘Whatever _ 
is going to happen next?’ I asked myself. My father 
wondered too, when I told him who was coming. How- — 
ever, the mystery soon cleared up, The padri sahib arrived _ 
and asked my father whether he would be willing for me _ 
to go to another school many, many miles away. There, 2 
he said, I could live and sleep ; my lessons would be much _ 
better ones; and one day I should probably become a 
teacher myself. My father need only pay a little bit of the = 
_cost—for of course he was much too poor to be able to Ape 
afford much; the funds of the Mission would supply the 
rest. How delighted I was! 3 Bee 
Do tell me how you got there. Be 


Well, the other boy and I started off one evening. My es 
poor mother cried a lot, for no one had ever gone so fara 
from our village for years and years, and she wondered 
if she would ever see me again. On my head I carried 
my luggage—just some clothes, a towel, a mat, and ‘Baca : 
New Testament. It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
After walking some miles, we caught up several other 
boys from other villages who were also going to this big Bas 
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_ school. They had been there before, so we were very 
_ glad to come across them and have them as our guides. 
Most of our way was along the river bank. All night 
__ long we trudged, just sitting down at intervals for a little _ 
rest. I suppose we covered about sixteen miles that 
night. It was just sunrise when we reached our journey’s 
end. What. a big house our new school was! Why, it 
pee had upstairs rooms! -I can still remember my feelings 
of surprise. Never had I seen so many. boys together 
as when we ate rice that day. We used plates, too, instead 
of leaves. | 


And what did you do each day ? 


_. Very early every morning the school bell rang, and 
__-we all got up. First-we had prayers and then we did 
some work in the mission grounds—weeding, sweeping 
- up leaves, and so on. Then the bell rang again and it 
_ _was time for us all to go for our morning bathe in the 
_ river. My father had taught me to swim in the paddy 
fields when I was quite young, so I always enjoyed the 
_ bathe immensely. On returning to the school we did 
lessons till eight o’clock, when the bell rang for breakfast. 
_ Then followed morning school. The lessons were much 
_. harder than those in my village, but I was encouraged by 
_ the thought that one day I was going to be a teacher . 
_ myself. My master asked me if I should like to learn 
English. I said,‘ Yes, I should.’ It was very difficult, 
and often made my. head ache, but I was glad afterwards. 
At mid-day we had rice again, followed by afternoon 
school. Then came games. Wekicked about a big ball with 
_our bare feet ; I think you English sahibs call it a football. 
Soon we all got very fond of this new game, and became 
very keen on winning. I’m afraid that at first we often 
kicked each other instead of the ball—intentionally I 
Mean, so as to try and score a goal. We saw no harm in 
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doing so. But by degrees we learnt that things like this a 


were mean and unworthy. Again we went and bathed, 
and then sat down to supper. Just think of rice three 
times’a day! By the end of my first term I was Bou 
quite fat and strong. 


And how long did you stay at the big school ? 

About four years, till I reached the age of sixteen. Then 
there came a very big examination. It was conducted 
by the government inspector. How hard I worked for 
it! “After an anxious wait of many weeks the good news 
came that J had done well enough to pass, and I was sent 
to teach the very little children. in a neighbouring village 
school, It wasn’t always easy, and I was often insulted 
by the Hindus who passed me on the road. But, with 
God’s help, I stuck toit. Then there came a year’s further 
training in yet another school. 
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Konthy’s mother and little sisters outside their house. How they longed for. 
Konthy’s holidays to come! 
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CHAPTER V 
HOW THE WEDDING WAS ARRANGED 


Did you ever go home all those years ? 
H yes, whenever the holidays came. And _ it’s 
() something that happened during my _ holiday 
time —last holidays in fact—that I must: tell 
you before I go. I went home as usual at the end of last 
term, and after supper my father said to me: ‘ Yesu 
Dasan, I’ve got news for you. I’ve found a nice girl whose 


3 _ people want to get her married. She’s a Christian, and has 
_-»been going to a mission:school now for several years. So 


I’ve arranged to have your names called out in church, 
and then the wedding can take place.’ 
My father, as you know, was very poor, so we couldn’t ask 


4 a large number of guests, but we did the best we could. 
-» We borrowed two grand umbrellas, one for her and one 


for me, to keep the sun off as we walked: to church. A 
neighbour lent me a brown jacket to wear, and two or three 


_ others played music on pipes and tomtoms. I walked 
in front with my friends; she came behind with hers. 
 It-wasa happy little service in the church. After giving 
me the ring to put on my bride’s finger, the clergyman 
took a tali (marriage necklace) and tied it round her 
neck. Then we went back to my home and feasted on 
-_ curry and rice. 


That, as I told SA was only a week ago; and now 


 T’ve just had this letter telling me that I am appointed 
s a ‘to take charge of a larger village school, with quite a 
__ number of boys and girls in it. I shall teach most of the 
. Bocsons, while my wife will give lessons in sewing and things 
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like that. How grand it will be to tell scores of poor 
outcaste children day by day how the great God loves 
them. Oh, we are so glad, and I do thank God indeed 


that my father brought me all those years ago to that 

little Christian school. . 
‘ ok * td cd * 

Konthy wasafortunate boy. There are to-day thousands 


and thousands of outcaste children who are asking for 


teachers and schools—in vain. Their parents have lately | 


heard of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the World, 


and they want to know more about Him. But very many 


of them live four or five days’ walk from the nearest teacher. — 


In the school holidays the teacher travels round the villages 


and stays a day at each place; but no one can learn 


quickly with only one lesson a year! That is why the 


missionaries are anxious to get quick boys like Konthy (now 


Yesu Dasan) into central mission schools and train them — 


to become teachers. 
Would you like to help the poor outeastes? If you: ana 


thirty-three of your friends were to give a penny a week it ‘ 


would amount to £7 a year, and that would pay for another 
Konthy to be trained as a Christian teacher. Or perhaps you 
would like to build a village school-room ; that would cost 
£8 15s. You can reckon how many pence a week (for a 


year) you would need for that. If you write tothe 
Secretary of the Young People’s Department, Church ~ 


Missionary House, Salisbury Saree London, E.C.4, he will © 


gladly advise you. 


as 


HEADLEY BROS., ASHFORD, KENT, AND 18, DEVONSHIRE ST., E.C.2. 
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"HIS story shows you the sort of work 
that missionaries are doing all over 
the world. Perhaps later on you will 

be able to go out to do similar work for 
Christ; but there’s no need to wait until 
then to help—you can start right away. 


The C.M.S. Young People’s Union bands 
boys and girls together for this very purpose. 
They learn about the needs of the people 
in other lands and how the missionaries are 
helping them; and then by prayer, work, 
and gifts, help that work along. 


If you would like to hear about other 
missionary stories and how you can help, 
write to : 

THE SECRETARY, 
Young People’s Department, 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, SALISBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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Your Magazine 


Would you like to have a magazine of 
your very own? One that has stories 
and pictures of boys and girls all over 
the world—stories like that about Konthy > 


You'd enjoy 
Ghe Round World 


which is full of stories and pictures and 
has different 


COMPETITIONS 


every month. 


1A 


It is only Id. a month, so be sure to get 


a copy from the man who leaves your = 
paper. If he cannot get it for you write = 
(enclosing a I4d. stamp) to == 

The Manager, Publishing Dept. : = 
Church Missionary Society, 


SALISBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C 4. 
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